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members of a federation must be given freedom to choose the foundations of their constitution. From such a point of view we might, with Timashev.1 deny the U.S.S.R. a federal character for the reason that its Constitution prescribes a certain type of constitution for its members. But no one, save some post-1918 Bavarian monarchists, has seriously denied the federal character of the U.S.A., Weimar Germany or republican Austria on the mere ground that in all these cases the republican character of the member states, and even some details regarding suffrage and parliamentary regime, were made conditions of membership, and that failure to comply with these demands was sometimes even made a justification for federal executive action.
A more thorough criticism of a federalist conception of the U.S.S.R. may be based upon the essential characteristics of socialist economics. It may be said that socialism presupposes central planning, and that, according to Marxist theory, centrally planned economics are bound to determine the whole cultural and political life of the territory affected by them. Thus no freedom would remain for the exercise of any autonomous right in any other sense than that determined by the central plan. The logical consequence of such an argument would be to deny the possibility of federalism except in a capitalist society permitting free competition, and such a consequence has in fact occasionally been drawn.2 Few would be inclined to accept such an interpretation of federalism ; if it were generally held, the term would certainly lose all practical connection with the actual social facts of our time. For it is evident that a private capitalist monopoly located beyond the reach of State legislation, .but controlling an-important part of the economics of a member of a federation, is even more likely to reduce its virtual autonomy than socialist planning by a central authority, in whose working the member state has some share. Once de facto restriction of local autonomy, not only by constitutional machinery, but also by economic dependence, is taken into consideration, there may be even more scope for regional autonomy within a socialist system that grants the constituent units some economic powers of their own, and allows them to exercise a certain degree of influence upon the central administration of the planned economy, than within a capitalist society dominated by monopolies beyond the sphere of government influence. From this argument may be drawn the
* For example, by Timashev, op. cit.> p. 168.
* Prof. Hayek in the New Commonwealth Quarterly, Sept. 1939,